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at heart" which contain the point of the comparison. Professor Wilamo- 
witz misapprehending the reference of yap says that the meaning is that 
Ajax though unwilling did retire, for he knew that this was the right way to 
defend the ships for which he feared. That is quite impossible. There is 
no suggestion of any such strategy on the part of Ajax and it cannot be 
read into line 569. 



TravTas 8e irpoUpye. 0oa<s im vrja^ oSeveiv 



Which merely says that in his retreat and his rallies he tried to prevent the 
Trojans from making their way to the ships. He has been turned to flight 
against his will by Zeus (1. 544). There is no question as yet of actual 
fighting at the ships. The Trojans do not break through the wall till the 
end of the next book. 

In the second passage the same simile is applied to Menelaus retiring 
unwillingly from the body of Patroelus xvii. 665-67 

0)9 dwo TiarpoKkoio ^orjv dyaOo<s Mevt'Xcios 
^i€ TToAA' aiKwv Trepi yap Si'e /xi^ /*iv A^atoi 
dpyaA.«ov wpo 4>6^oio IXiop Srjioitrt kiirouv. 

Here again yap refers to the point of the simile contained in TcTirjoTi dvfiMi 
used of the lion and ttoXX' atKiav, here its virtual equivalent, used of Menelaus. 
The only difference is that here woXX' atKusv is not reinforced by the repetition 
TtTirjp.h'Oi rJTop. Not perceiving this Professor WUamowitz argues that it 
is only the constraint of the interpolated simile that prevents the poet from 
telling us with yap why in spite of his unwillingness Menelaus left his place. 
But we have already learned that from Ajax' request that Menelaus should 
find Antilochus and dispatch him to Achilles. His unwillingness and his 
exhortation to remember the gentle kindness of Patroelus are due to the 
fear that in his absence the Greeks will abandon the body to the Trojans. 
The new scholasticism of the higher criticism seems to render its addicts 
bUnd both to the niceties of Homeric usage and to the reasonable implica- 
tions of the context of the passages which it tortures on the rack of "analysis." 

Paul Shoeey 



TWO SOPHOCLEAN CRUXES 



Antigone 4; 



oiSkv yap ovt' dXytivov ovt' arrji arep 
ovt' al(T)(p6v OVT ciTi/tov i<T$', oirotov ov 
tS)v (rS>v re Kaprnv ovk ottcutt' iym KaKmv. 

That oTTjs oTtp, though read even before Didymus, is a corrupt reading, 
appears to admit of no argument. The passage, however, despite the num- 
berless conjectures proposed, seems to be considered hopeless. No doubt 
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every ambitious scholar has tried his hand at it, and I hesitate to calculate 
how many suggestions I have myself made or entertained. Among them I 
have worked over the glosses of Hesychius: AAATON- to d/SAa^Scs koI tixtph, 

^ avev a.Tr)^, rj aKXripwTOV. AATON- eiri^Xafiii, rj avev arrji t] dxX^pwTOv. 
AATOS (obviously AAT02)" xaA.«rros, Svcrxtp-qs- a.K6pt(TT0i, ax6pTa(TToi. 
For, assuming that Sophocles wrote ddarov, driys arep might be taken as 
an explanatory gloss which had crept into the text. This suggestion, 
however alluring, I was led to abandon because of certain passages which 
seemed to me to offer a simpler and more satisfactory solution; for arris 
was both intelligible and natural, and dTcp alone was unacceptable. 

For the thought and the sequence of concepts one naturally compares : 

Oed. Tyr. 1283: 

vvv 8« TiJSc 6-^p.epa. 
<jTevayp.6s, ari], Odvaroi, atcr^wi?, KaKotv 
ocr' (<TTi irdvTuyv ovopaT', ovSev ((tt' aTrov. 

This passage, long noted by me as evidence for the soundness of the MS 
tradition as regards drrjs, and affording a striking parallel to dXyavov, drrj, 
a'uTXpov, dnp-ov, suggests no remedy for drtp. Two other passages, however, 
which I chanced to read the same day, gave the hint that has approved 
itself to my judgment for at least ten years, to wit: 
Eurip. Hec. 714: 

appijr' avuivopuKTra, 0avp,dTu>v nepa, 
ov^ ocri' ovS' dviKTO. 

and Pausanias iv. 5. 6: al Si yviofiai 8id<^opoi n-apa iroXv iyivovro, 'AvSpOK- 
\iovs p.iv CKBiSovai IloXv)(a.pr)V it's dvd<ria re Kal irepa BavStv fipyacrp.evov ktX, 
For in these texts, in tenor not unlike the Sophoclean crux with which 
we are concerned, irtpa with a noun in the genitive is closely linked with 
one or more adjectives to form an impressive and emphatic whole. I 
assume, then, that Sophocles wrote arijs iripa. But something remains to 
be said about the phrase. It is to be noted that besides the form just 
illustrated examples not a few occur in which Trepa is used adverbially, follow- 
ing an adjective and preceded by km; as 

Eurip. Elect. 1187: dXcuTra /ixcXea Kal iripa 

TraOov(Ta crSv TtKVMV VTrai. 
Soph. fr. 189 Pearson : w -rrdv crii ToXp-rja-aa-a Kal Ttipa ywrj. 
Arist. Thesmoph. 705: Tavra Brjr' ov Seiva irpdypar' eori koX ■mpaiTtpu); 
Arist. Av. 418: diruTTa koI -rripa kXv(.iv. 

Here the addition of icat Trtpa has clearly the force of 'nay, more,' as is 
shown by the phrase Setvov icai vipa Savov (Demos. 45, 73; cf. Dionys. 
Halic. A.iB. 11. 39.) Nor can one doubt that OavfMTwv iripa and tripa Sctvcov 
are shorthand for OavpAtrux, Kal iripa OavpArtov and Suva Kal iripa Setvoiv: in 
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like manner ottjs n-tpa would be equivalent to arripov kuI <it»j9 Trepa. One 
might, then, render Sophocles thus, reading arTjs irepa. 

There is no pain, nor confusion worse confounded, 
No scandal nor dishonor, yours and mine, 
But these my eyes have seen it all fulfilled. 

Pearson, commenting on Soph. fr. 189, calls this 'a frigid hyperbole': be 
that as it may, it was obviously in rather common use, and Sophocles resorted 
elsewhere to hyperboUc statements not essentially different, as when he 
said 

Antig. 1281 : ri 8'; tcrnv av KaKiov ri KaKuiv In; 

Oed. Tyr. 1365: el St ti irpeafivrepov Iti KaKov kukov, 
tovt' iXia)^' OiStirovs. 

These considerations led me to adopt the reading ar?;? wepa, believing 
that artp was an early (and easily explained) corruption of ircpa. Finding 
the same conjecture credited to Wecklein, I took occasion to consult his 
Ars Soph. Emendandi, page 79, only to discover that he offered nothing to 
commend it but the statement, "Corruptum autem arcp propter otj/s ex 
irepa. Cum verbis oiSiv yap .... aTr]s iripa cf. locutionem Setvov /cat Tripa 
SeivoC." 

Oed. Tyr. 44: As rotcnv ip.-rrf.ipota'i Koi tw; (Tvfji,<f>opa.i 

foicras 6p!o fidKurra t!ov ^ovX.evfia.T<i)v. 

Here again, as the presumably old scholium shows, the MS tradition 
goes back to ancient sources. Though the passage is not so obviously 
corrupt as that which we have just considered, because a tolerable sense 
may be extracted from it by dint of the sort of violence of faith which the 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth. The critical reader who peruses the schoUum 
or the tortuous brief for the defense written by Jebb may well remain uncon- 
vinced. Only too plainly these advocates are making the best of a bad case. 
Jebb renders: "for I see that, when men have been proved in deeds past, 
the issues of their counsels, too, most often have effect." To take tZv 
l3ov\ivfmT<j)v with ras <TVfi<j>opds is difficult; to understand ra? crv/ji,<f>opd'i as 
"issues" is in the context next to impossible. Moreover, the meaning 
which has been given and must be given to ^wo-as, if retained, is, though 
possible, not quite what the situation demands. With a sure- instinct, 
various scholars have pitched upon ^dxras as the seat of the difficulty, requir- 
ing a substantive in its stead. One cannot doubt that if a satisfactory 
emendation had been offered, it would have been accepted in spite of all 
that has been said, or might be said, in favor of the traditional text. Mus- 
grave suggested Sfium's or Oijcraai; Mekler, pi^a^. Apart from other obvious 
objections, these would-be substitutes for ^wa-as are alike unsatisfactory, 
because they depart too widely from the reading of the MSS. 
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I would propose ^(oo-<Tp>as. The word ^iLo-rpa does not occuri n the 
lexica; but ^wo-Tpov does. Moreover, Sophocles (fr. 342 Pearson) used 
iTTildxTTpa. and ava^ixxTTpa, 8ia^<x>(rTpa and ■n-cpi^uxTTpa were employed by other 
Greek writers. "To gird one's self" for a fray or for a journey must have 
been a common thought with the Greeks, since it was the common practice, 
except that in athletic contests the &d^a»joia was in later times omitted. 
The fact that the expression does not, apparently, occur in classical Greek 
in a metaphorical apphcation can under the circumstances signify nothing. 
In later Greek we find ^(ovj? rpoTriKois r/ 8vva/tis, ivu&rj o i^oxr/xevo's cvtrra- 
wia-Tepoi €<tti Trpos Tr]v irpa|iv (Theodoret in Psalm, apud Suidam), and 
one cannot doubt that so obvious a figure must have been long familiar. 
One has only to think of the metaphorical uses of ctwtciVo) and its occasional 
connection with ^wvtj, as e.g. in Eurip. Iph. Taw. 203 sq., where the Moirai, 
as birth-goddesses, are clearly functional equivalents of Athena ^<i<7Ttipa or 
^oi(TTr)pia, to make sure that the thought was familiar to the Greeks of the 
fifth century. Plato could make Socrates bid the scatter-brained Euthy- 
phro $vvTtivi a-avTov (Euth. 12A) ; and what was more natural than to bid a 
man to brace himself when about to be put to the test in a trial of waist 
of strength ? For the situation one may compare Terence Phorm. 315 sq., 
where at the crisis the parasite says to himself. 

Ad te summa solum, Phormio, rerum redit; 

tute hoc intristi: tibi omnest exedendum: accingere. 
He is not proposing to brace himself for a physical encounter with the irate 
father, but trying to collect his wits and use them to the best purpose. 
One would wish to know just what stood here in the Greek original of ApoUo- 
dorus: not knowing, it is useless perhaps to speculate. But it will 
suffice to draw the parallel. As Phormio exhorts himself to brace up and 
bethink himself of some expedient in the difficult situation that confronts 
him, we may well conceive of the priest of Zeus as politely suggesting the 
same course to Oedipus, 

To men approved, I find, e'en dire disaster 

Doth chiefly serve to brace their wits for counsel. 
For necessity is the mother of invention. 

The quotation from Theodoret suggests another possibility. Supposing 
the corruption in ^coo-as to date, as it may, from the fifth (or early fourth) 
century, it may be worth considering whether Sophocles did not write 
^(oras rather than ^(oo-Tpas; for early Attic inscriptions (cf. Roberts, Introd. 
to Gr. Epigr., pp. 384 sq.) show forms of sigma and nu distinguished solely 
by the slant of the nu. For the sigma compare the /Soo-rpvxos ilkiyfiivoi of 
Eurip. fr. 382. 7. The corruption is therefore not difficult to explain. The 
interpretation would be the same whether we read ^wvas or ^worpas. 

W. A. Hbidel 
Wesleyan Univeesity 



